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Fosdick’s Autobiography 


“The outstanding event” in the personal experience of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, when he was seven years of age, 
was “quite naturally .. . baptism into the membership of 
the village Baptist Church” in Westfield in Western New 
York, he records in his autobiography, The Living of 
These Days (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
$4.00). Dr. Fosdick was born in Buffalo, the son of a good 
public school teacher. He lived much of his early life in 
villages near Buffalo and writes vividly of his impressions 
there. He speaks highly of pastors and people, but in per- 
spective sees the itinerant evangelist as not of constructive 
influence. He sometimes thought later that he would have 
liked to be a minister in a rural community. 

As a student at Colgate University he went through 
great struggles. He searched long before he found a re- 
ligion that was both Christian and intelligent. He became 
aware early of “defenders of the faith, presenting the faith 
in indefensible terms, and alienating the minds they might 
have won.” 

Known as one of the ablest preachers, Dr. Fosdick de- 
clares that the process of learning to preach was not easy. 
When he was in the Baptist Church of Montclair he re- 
ports: “One Sunday morning, quite unexpectedly, in the 
midst of my sermon, the idea I was dealing with caught 
fire. I had a flaming few minutes when I could feel the 
congregation’s kindling response. I am sure that they 
were as much surprised as I was. I had never preached 
like that before, and I went home sure that preaching could 
mean that kind of moving and effective communication of 
truth.” 

The talented preacher became also a writer of power, 
a teacher for many years at Union Theological Seminary, 
and a counselor of individuals. Dr, Fosdick gave much 
time listening to people and to pastoral counseling, in a 
systematic application and development of the historic 
priestly function. This has been “central” in his ministry, 
he says. When he listened to people in difficulty he could 
sometimes say in effect: “Let me tell you how you feel.” 
His personal experience after overworking in the early 
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days of his ministry had enabled him to aid others in coun- 
seling in his study. When he became the minister of the 
Riverside Church, with which his name is associated by 
many Americans, he also found time for civic affairs in the 
neighborhood. He began his ministry in the Bowery. 
These latter years he has worked to improve living condi- 
tions on Morningside Heights. 

These recollections refer to many persons, issues, and 
events, and reveal both the depth and the breadth of the 
versatile minister who writes them. There are, amo 
many other things, incisive references entitled “Winds o 
Doctrine.” “As there are diverse types of orthodoxy, so 
there are varied types of liberalism.” He says that he and 
many of his circle took “the optimistic color” that often 
marked the mood of one generation. But that optimism, 
he writes, was not the creation of religious liberals. It was 
the “secular spirit of the age.” He cites his own lectures 
at Vanderbilt University in 1922 as evidence. Before neo- 
orthodoxy was widely current on the scene, this liberal 
preacher had pronounced that “this generation’s deepest 
need is not these dithyrambic songs about inevitable prog- 
ress, but a fresh sense of social and personal sin.” Chris- 
tian liberals were saying “that the Kingdom of God could” 
not “fully come in human history on this planet” some 
time “before neo-orthodoxy’s influence had become potent 
in America.” 

Dr. Fosdick was much influenced by his teachers at 
college and by Walter Rauschenbusch. He recalls that 
Lyman Abbott sent him to Lawrence, Mass., to write for 
the Outlook, then a well-known weekly periodical, an ac- 
count of the prolonged and bitter labor struggle there. The 
title of the book comes from a line in one of the minister’s 
hymns. 

Dr. Fosdick reveals that he reads regularly Grapevine, 
the journal of Alcoholics Anonymous. This journal con- 
tains “about the most moving collection of testimonies to 
the possibility of personal transformation of which I 
know.” Further, “these testimonies bear witness to re- 
ligion’s reality... .” As for the sessions of this group: 
“The meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous are the only 
place, so far as I know, where Roman Catholics, Jews, all 
kinds of Protestants, and even agnostics get together har- 
moniously on a religious basis.” 


“A Free Man’s Life” 


Viking Press has re-issued Alpheus T. Mason’s book, 
Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life, on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Louis D. Brandeis (New York, 
1956. $7.50). 
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In 1916, President Wilson named Mr. Brandeis to be 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court. The appoint- 
ment set off a prolonged national controversy. Mr. 
Brandeis had made a reputation as “the people’s attorney” 
after having earned considerable sums of money as a 
corporation lawyer. He became interested in the labor 
movement and believed that strong voluntary collective 
bargaining by labor would be a deterrent against socialism 
in America, 

He made critical appraisals of tendencies toward monop- 
oly, and expressed concern about “bigness.” He advocated 
recognition in the processes of law of the sociologists’ 
studies of human conditions. Although a person who had 
faith in the labor movement, he had also written: ‘We 
gain nothing by exchanging the tyranny of capital for the 
tyranny of labor,” in his book, Business, A Profession, 

William Howard Taft spoke in 1916 for large numbers 
when he regarded the appointment as a “fearful shock.” 
But Charles W. Eliot, the eminent educator, raised a 
strong voice in favor of Mr. Brandeis’ abilities and person- 
ality. Years after the appointment was confirmed, Messrs. 
Taft and Brandeis were to sit as friendly colleagues on 
the Supreme Court. 


Warbasse’s Search 


James P. Warbasse descended from Peter Vorbasse, a 
Dane, who came to America as a Moravian missionary to 
the Indians. Dr. Warbasse records in his autobiography, 
Three Voyages (Chicago, The Cooperative League, 1956. 
$3.50) three fields of action: a career in medicine as a 
prominent surgeon; participation in a variety of radical 
movements seeking ways to heal the ills of society ; finally, 
fulfillment of his purposes by long years of service in con- 
sumer cooperation. 

While a university student at Goettingen, Germany, in 
1891, he heard the organizer of a cooperative speak ear- 
nestly to a street meeting about the high cost of bread and 
allege that the cooperative produced a better loaf than 
others and at lower cost. The memory of the experience 
lingered on. In 1911, Dr. Warbasse met William Max- 
well, then president of the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, while he was visiting New York. At the meeting, 
Albert Sonnichsen gave Dr. Warbasse literature to read, 
and even persuaded him to pay $5.00 to help pay the 
printer’s bill for the magazine which the local Cooperative 
League was then publishing. Later Dr. Warbasse organ- 
ized the national Cooperative League, a federation of co- 
operatives, for promotion and education, and then served 
for many years as its president. 

Dr. Warbasse spoke in the colleges and traveled to in- 
ternational conferences. At DePauw University, G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, when president, noted the “profound impres- 
sion” the speaker made on his audience. Since leaving 
the Cooperative League in 1941, Dr. Warbasse has pur- 
sued his “usual activities.” He has kept going by keeping 
on the go. “If variety is the mother of enjoyment, then 
age has not withered nor custom staled the infinite charm 
of this ancient parent, whom I thank for rich and happy 
days.” Writing from Woods Hole, Mass., after passing 
90 years, he says that “the slogan of the day still is ‘Sail 
on.’ ” 


Corn 


Fifty years ago in a small garden on the north shore 
of Long Island, George Harrison Shull “did great things,” 
Henry A. Wallace and William L. Brown state in a book, 


Corn and its Early Fathers (East Lansing, Mich., Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1956. $3.75). One chapter is 
entitled “Small Gardens and Big Ideas.” Mr. Wallace re- 
ports that for a time he conducted experiments in hybrid 
corn on a small city lot adjoining his home in Des Moines, 

Two experts write a compact history of the develop- 
ment of corn over recent centuries. They refer to the 
early work of individuals, including humble farmers who 
did important work but could not write; to the way mod- 
ern science came to corn; and even to the religious inter- 
ests of a number of the personalities that had significant 
roles in a series of dramas. 

“The history behind the corn which went into modern 
hybrid corn is as dramatic and important as the history 
of the automobile. It shows how men gradually learned 
to understand and mold life.” 

“No plant has changed so fast in so short a time as has 
corn, in the hands of the white man.”’ Much is told here 
of “how the 1920 corn was different from that of 1950, 
and how the 1850 corn was still different from that which 
the American Indians grew in the Corn Belt in 1800.” 

Practically all the seed now used by farmers in the 
Corn Belt is “the result of scientific breeding of a sort 
pong did not enter a practical corn farmer’s life before 
1 

A great array of personalities is presented. Among 
these are Charles Darwin, “the great-grandfather of hy- 
brid corn” ; William James Beal, a scientist, also a Quaker, 
who corresponded with Darwin; a zealous extension edu- 
cator, P. G. Holden; the Philadelphia Quakers, James 
Logan and John Bartram; Cotton Mather, the famous 
Puritan minister who had time to observe and record the 
effects of cross pollination in corn; the monk, Gregor 
Mendel, whose photograph appears on the cover ; the prac- 
tical farmers, Robert Reid, George Krug, and Isaac Her- 
shey, the last a Mennonite elder; George Washington 
Carver who at Tuskegee accomplished much with small 
resources, who thought God was in every plant, and who 
believed that his own work was surrounded by a creative 
purpose. 

It is revealed in this book that some observers in this 
arena of research have indicated that there may be a nega- 
tive correlation between resources and quality of research. 
These authors say that there are still opportunities for 
pioneers and that they need not work in large research 
organizations. Mr. Wallace, former Vice-President and 
Secretary of Agriculture, now carries on experimental 
work on a farm in Northern Westchester County, New 
York; Mr, Brown is a cytogeneticist on the staff of the 
Pioneer Corn Company. 


Who Rules America? 


Because of a coincidence of interests, the actual rulers 
of the United States are the military leaders and the cor- 
poration executives, and those in the ruling circle are, so 
far as evidence is available, mainly in the Protestant tra- 
dition, it is stated by C. Wright Mills in the book, The 
Power Elite (New York, Oxford University Press, 1956, 
$6.00). The author, a professor of sociology at Columbia 
University, is known as a social analyst and a critic of 
American civilization. 

The interests of the generals and the corporation officers 
are declared to be in a state of rapprochement in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal government. Our economic 
order appears to be “a permanent war economy and a 
private-corporation economy.” “The military capitalism 
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of private corporations exists in a weakened and formal 
democratic system containing a military order already 
quite political in outlook and demeanor.” Thus power is 
controlled by those who manage the major means of pro- 
duction and by those who manage the recently enlarged 
means of violence. 

There has been a decline in the power of the profes- 
sional politician and in that of the legislative bodies, it is 
asserted. Labor leaders have little part in the making of 
major national decisions. Against the military and the 
business executives there are on the American scene no 
countervailing powers, according to Professor Mills. 

Labor has become a new political force, Professor Mills 
acknowledges. But labor seems to have become dependent 
upon the government system: many labor leaders are gov- 
ernment-made men. It is easy to mistake accoutrements 
of power for effective power when looking at organized 
labor. The labor movement does select and make promi- 
nent certain individual leaders who, upon becoming suc- 
cessful, move among the power elite. 

Those in the power elite are noted for lack of knowledge. 
Status follows the big hierarchies. “‘Knowledge and power 
are not truly united inside the ruling circles.” There is 
no aristocracy in America and no club with permanent 
membership or rigid boundaries. There is a sort of “re- 
ciprocal attraction among the fraternity of the successful.” 
There are tensions and divisions among those in the ruling 
circle, but stronger influences than these are a sort of in- 
ternal discipline and a feeling of community of interests. 
These latter bind the power elite together. These persons 
have become commanders of great power. 

The generals of the 1950’s are “overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant.” Few have risen from the ranks. The business 
executives in the power elite are also predominantly Prot- 
estant. But statements about religion cannot be given with 
precision. The religious faith of many in the ruling circles 
is not known. 

In all of this, no simplified view is possible. The me- 
chanics of power are not always deliberately arranged. 
But the military, the corporation leaders, and the execu- 
tive branch of the government are all involved in those 
decisions that are widely ramifying. A careful reading of 
the book gives no indication that Professor Mills consid- 
ered the influence of the institutions of religion on the 
decisions of the power elite. 


Government Aid to Monopoly 


The general thesis that governmental policy is a princi- 
pal factor in the concentration of economic power is de- 
veloped by Walter Adams and Horace M. Gray in Monop- 
oly in America (New York, the Macmillan Company, 
1955. $3.50). Professor Gray is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Illinois; Professor Adams, of the 
Michigan State University. A professional economist, Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, writes an Introduction. 

The role of the federal government has changed signifi- 
cantly during recent decades, these authors declare. It is 
no longer the defender of competition and the opponent 
of monopoly in business (which is a traditional view in the 
U.S.A.) ; the federal government has become in large part 
a protector of monopoly and a destroyer of competition. 

This is not a new situation. There has long been am- 
bivalence in American thought and policy. Although many 
Americans have been taught to like competition and dis- 
like monopoly, they have actually admired monopoly. Thus 
there are contradictory federal business policies. 
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Many have insisted that the federal government should 
oppose monopolistic tendencies; at the same time the 
American people permit policies and programs which, in- 
tentionally or not, do unmistakably promote monopoly. 

Many forces strengthening monopoly and lessening com- 
petition are examined. The authors make much of the 
degeneration of governmental regulation of “natural mo- 
nopolies,” which they allege has often become a device for 
the creation, protection, and subsidy of private monopoly. 
In all sections of regulation there is the same story. Re- 
cent federal policies of regulatory agencies, and the rec- 
ommendations of certain Presidential Committees, have 
had the effect of strengthening monopoly and of opposing 
the maintenance of competition. 

Several federal tax policies are declared to favor “big 
business” and to increase the concentration of economic 
power. The authors allege that marked departures from 
traditional competitive practices have been made in con- 
nection with purchases for the military. 

The trends noted here, and others discussed in the 
book, are reported to have been in process for some years. 


Two Congressmen Interpret the U. N. 


The Tenth Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations was attended by Representative Brooks 
Hays, Ark., a Democrat, and Representative Chester FE. 
Merrow, N. H., a Republican, who have tendered a report 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Washington 25, D. C.), covering the major 
items of importance to the United States. This digest is 
made from the document printed by the Committee. 

Problems of United Nations development, atomic energy 
and disarmament, and budgetary and administrative prob- 
lems were touched upon, but it was the political, economic 
and social problems which most concerned these two mem- 
bers of Congress. The Secretary of State, Mr. John Fos- 
ter Dulles, has said: “Economic and social questions are 
assuming increasing importance on the international 
scene.” 

Their report states that the background of the Tenth 
General Assembly was “marked by two major themes: 
The world-wide struggle between freedom and commu- 
nism, and the resurgence of nationalism among the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and the Middle East.” Political, economic, 
and social problems are “questions which cannot be solved 
through any single act but which can only be dealt with 
through persistence and goodwill.” These problems in- 
cluded colonialism, race conflict, economic development, 
and technical assistance. 

On the refugee problem the United States again stressed 
the importance of persuading the Middle East nations to 
agree to establish irrigation projects which would make 
land available in the Arab lands now desert. Meanwhile 
temporary relief must be granted Arab refugees. In the 
matter of European refugees, the Assembly refused to 
allow Communist agents to apply pressure on Soviet refu- 
gees to return behind the Iron Curtain and voted to con- 
tinue to find resettlement for them. 

On race conflict in South Africa, Mr. Merrow said, in 
a statement to the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the As- 
sembly, that the force which “world opinion can bring to 
bear is of particular importance in the realm of human 
rights.” The Congressional delegates took the stand that 
“when the United Nations considers critical human-rights 
problems within a particular country, its consideration 
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should be directed toward the evolution of international 
standards having general application. If human-rights 
problems are considered in this perspective the situation 
in a particular country can be related to developments 
throughout the world.” 

In the field of economic development progress was made 
in setting up an International Finance Corporation which 
will require a membership of 30 nations subscribing at 
least $70,000,000 before it can begin to operate. 

Conclusions drawn by the delegates from the Tenth 
General Assembly were: “We do not feel that the United 
Nations or any other international organization can solve 
all the world’s problems. . . . Support of the United Na- 
tions, nevertheless, must continue to be a fundamental 
principle of our foreign policy.” 

In the future, the United States must play an even 
greater part. “We cannot too strongly emphasize the im- 
portance of exercising ever greater United States leader- 
ship in the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
This is an area in which our leadership can be very ef- 
fective and very potent, for the United Nations itself 
deals with political issues and is a great forum for devel- 
oping world opinion, and the specialized agencies are 
fighting hunger, disease, illiteracy, and poverty.” “Never 
has a nation had a greater opportunity to make its influ- 
ence and power felt for the well-being and happiness of 
all mankind.” 


The American Presidency 


Clinton Rossiter, professor of government at Cornell 
University, has provided the reading public in this presi- 
dential year with a brief, provocative, and highly readable 
analysis of the “. . . powers and limits, the strengths and 
weaknesses, the past and present and future of the Ameri- 
can Presidency” in his recent book, The American Presi- 
dency (New York, The New American Library, 1956. 
35 cents). 

A modern president, Mr. Rossiter states, performs a 
staggering number of interrelated and occasionally con- 
flicting duties. Five functions “. . . make up the strictly 
constitutional burden of the President.” He is Chief of 
State, Chief Diplomat, “Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States .. .” and Chief Legislator. 
Former President Truman, Mr. Rossiter tells us, allowed 
that these duties formed “an aggregate of power that 
would have made Caesar or Genghis Khan or Napoleon 
bite his nails with envy.” 

But the President is more than this. Statute, historical 
development and plain necessity make the President also 
Chief of Party, Voice of the People, Protector of the 
Peace, Manager of Prosperity and Leader of a Coalition 
of Free Nations. In a sense, the “. .. Presidency is a cham- 
ber orchestra of ten pieces, all played by the leader” who 
“... must learn for himself by hard practice how to blend 
them together, remembering always that perfect harmony 
is unobtainable. .. .” 

Limitations on the Presidency include the Constitution, 
the laws of Congress, the Supreme Court and some extra- 
constitutional ones. Mr. Rossiter suggests, for example, 
the federal administration, political parties, the states, the 
free-enterprise system, and public opinion. 

In judging the role played by the various presidents of 
the United States, Mr. Rossiter concludes that there have 
been seven major presidents who have contributed to the 
building of the Presidency and six additional “. . . who 


also gave strength to the Presidency, if only by defending 
it valiantly in a period of congressional ascendency.” 

The first of the seven major presidents was, of course, 
George Washington who “. . . was, in short, the best of 
all possible first Presidents. Constitutionalism, dignity, 
authority—these were his gifts to the Presidency and to 
the republic. .. .” Thomas Jefferson’s term of office leaves 
“considerable doubt” as to whether he was a great Presj- 
dent but “his successes in molding and leading a party and 
then in using it to influence Congress leave us no choice 
but to judge him an effective President.” Andrew Jack- 
son’s “resolute Presidency” was, in fact, a remaking of 
the office. “He never missed an opportunity, by word or 
deed, to reassert the independence of an office that had 
become much more dependent on Congress than the 
framers could possibly have willed.” Lincoln, “in his ef- 
fort to save the government and the Union . . . pushed 
the powers of the Presidency to a new plateau high above 
any conception of executive authority hitherto imagined in 
this country.” Theodore Roosevelt, “with the help of an 
attractive and active family ... put the Presidency on the 
front page of every newspaper in America, and there it has 
remained ever since with huge consequences for its status 
and authority. . .. Woodrow Wilson was the best prepared 
President, intellectually and morally . . . to come to the 
White House. .. . Many historians think that the Ameri- 
can Presidency, and with it our whole system of govern- 
ment, reached its highest peak of democracy, efficiency, 
and morality in the first four years of Woodrow Wilson,” 
Mr. Rossiter states. 

In analyzing the role of the modern Presidents—Roose- 
velt, Truman and Eisenhower, Mr. Rossiter uses as his 
criteria, as in the case of other Presidents, such things as 
the importance of the times during which the President 
was in office, and, if the times were great, “. . . how brave- 
ly and imaginatively did he bear the burden of extraordi- 
nary responsibility?’ Other criteria include: “What was 
his philosophy of presidential power?” and “. . . What 
was his influence on history?” On the basis of these cri- 
teria Mr. Rossiter concludes that “. . . Franklin Roosevelt 
is fixed firmly in the hierarchy of great Presidents along- 
side Jackson and Wilson, a small step above Theodore 
Roosevelt and Jefferson, a sizable step, which may grow 
smaller over the years, below Washington and Lincoln.” 
After an interesting analysis of Truman’s role as Presi- 
dent, Rossiter says “on the basis of this evidence, I am 
ready to hazard an opinion, to which I also did not come 
easily or lightly, that Harry S. Truman will eventually 
win a place as President . . . alongside Jefferson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” President Eisenhower is living in times 
“. .. less exacting than Roosevelt’s or Truman’s” and in 
analyzing his term as President and other factors, Mr. 
Rossiter says “. . . this President has done a job that the 
American people wanted to have done, and history ought 
to make a special effort to remember him for it. . . . Eisen- 
hower already stands above Polk and Cleveland, and he 
has a reasonable chance to move up to Jefferson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” 

Although a few “small adjustments” are called for, Mr. 
Rossiter believes on the basis of his study of the office that 
the overriding message should be “Leave Your Presidency 
Alone.” The Presidency “. .. strikes a felicitous balance 
between power and limitations. . . . It provides a steady 
focus of leadership—of administration, Congress and peo- 
ple. . . . It is a priceless symbol of our continuity and des- 
tiny as a people. . . . It has been tested sternly in the cru- 
cible of time .. .” and “it is, finally, an office of freedom.” 
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